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Segovia was born in Lima, Peru in 1976. In the interview, she discusses growing up in Peru, as 
the oldest sibling in a military household. She describes moving around the country and 
eventually needing to seek refuge in the United States due to the dangers of her father’s position 
in the Peruvian National Force. Together with her parents and two siblings, Segovia arrived in 
New Hanover county (NC) when she was thirteen years old. She describes the transition from 
Peru to the United States and how she adjusted to the new environment. 

Shortly after her brother Bruno was born (the only sibling of the Segovia family to be born in the 
United States), Segovia started her undergraduate career at UNC-Wilmington, where she 
eventually ended up falling in love with Latin American Literature and getting her degree in 
Spanish. Segovia discusses her parents’ involvement with the Migration Education Program and 
how she herself got involved with the program as a lead teacher for the English as a Second 
Language Program in Pender County, where she worked for ten years. In 2009 she took the 
position as Director of Centro Hispano at UNC-Wilmington. 

Segovia elaborates on what motivates her to do the work that she does and what challenges she’s 
faced. She talks about the mentor program, Mi Casa, and being honored at the White House for 
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Today is April 29, 2019. This is an interview with Edehnira Segovia, director of 
Centro Hispano, at UNC-Wilmington. This interview is being conducted for the 
North Carolina State Archives "She Changed the World" oral history project. The 
interviewer is Ellen Brooks. So, we’re just gonna start at the beginning, if you can 
tell me where and when you grew up. 

Okay. My name is Edehnira Segovia. I grew up in Lima, Peru. Um, born and 
raised there, and came to North Carolina, uh, as a thirteen-year-old, 1989. 

And, uh, what year were you born? 

Uh, I was born in 1976. Yes. 

Um, tell me just a little bit about growing up, um, were you in Lima the whole 
time — you were born — 

No, um, my dad was in the military, the Peruvian National Force, and so we 
moved around a lot, yes. So, my first move was when I was five, that was to the 
state of Cusco, very near Machu Picchu, about an hour away from Machu Picchu. 
And then later on came back home to Lima, only to move back a couple years 
later, to the north, and Chimbote, and then back to Lima, a quick little stay, uh, 
back to the Andes, and then back to Lima, so just all over the place, but, uh, Lima 
was our home, yes. 

Um, do you have siblings? 

I am the oldest of four. Um, my sister Perla is fifteen months older, I mean 
younger, sorry. Uh, then my brother Augusto, and then the little one was bom 
here, Bruno. So, Bruno is the only one who was actually born in the United 
States. 

Um, and did your mom work? 

My mom worked in Peru as a teacher, uh, an English, and then when she came 
here, she started out as a volunteer and then she worked for the public schools. 
Yes. 

What did, uh, what was life like when you were growing up in Peru? 

Uh, growing up in Peru, life was, uh, what I would consider any typical child's 
life. Uh, happy, not — I didn't really worry much about anything; I thought I had 
everything that I needed, uh, until, uh, terrorism started shaking the country, but 
growing up, uh, my earliest memories are in Lima, going to preschool, 
kindergarten, and then moving up to the Andes, uh, where I learned how to read, 
write, add, subtract; that's my most memorable year, at the age of five in Cusco. 
That was, you know, just walking to school, watching the cattle go by, walking 
down, um, not dirt roads, but stone roads. You know, very typical Andean little 
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city, uh, little town, Quillabamba, uh, my mom was a teacher at the school, she 
would teach us English, and I just had my, my little sister, it was just the two of 
us, and a couple of really good friends. Uh, we lived at a hostel, so this one room - 
-1 actually went back thirty-two years later, and the room is no more than maybe, 
uh, ten-by-ten, just enough to, uh, keep two bunk beds and a little shower. We had 
a common bathroom outside, but that's where we lived for our year in Cusco, and 
those are just, again, the happiest memories I have, uh, everything was peaceful; 
everything was, from my lens as a five-year-old, in harmony. 

Urn, later on I realized my dad was, you know, trying to battle drug traffickers 
and things of that sort, which is very prevalent in that part of Peru. This is, uh, 
right where the coca fields would be. A lot of coffee, obviously, also in that area, 
but, uh, coca would've been one of the main crops. And then later on as I am 
growing up, now age eight or so is when I have my first recollections of taking 
safety measures. We went up, moved up to the north, and my dad at that time was 
the director of the police academy for the country. And, uh, I remember him 
saying, "You flicker the light three times if there's troubles at home," because the 
gate — the guardsmen from the, uh, police academy could see our porch from, I 
don’t know, about a quarter mile distance or so, and that would be our signal, that 
if there was any troubles — and troubles meant somebody is, you know, coming to 
harm us because we’re part of the military, or they're, uh, stalking, or just 
terrorizing us because we are a military family, uh, we would just flicker and say, 
"Hey, come help us." 

[ 00 : 04 : 59 ] 

So, that was the first recollection I have of actually taking safety measures. 
Coming back to Lima, I don’t recall much of that, um, but we did end up going — 
my dad at this point, um, wouldn’t take us with him anymore, like when he 
transferred. He transferred to what we call a red zone, or a hot zone, um, the hub 
of, uh, the Shining Path, or similar guerilla movements, called terrorist groups 
now, and this would have been my ninth grade — no, I was nine years old, sorry. 
Uh, a nine-year-old, went up to Pasco. My mom just abruptly picked us, uh, from 
school, removed us from school, and said, "We’re going to go see your dad, it's 
been six months since he's been gone, and, you know, I can't do this by myself." 
We ended up taking a bus up to the Andes, only to land there and have, uh, just a 
shoot-out. That was my first experience actually, you know, feeling what it's like 
to duck for cover. My little brother was a newborn, so he was born in December, 
this would have been July or so, so he was just a few months old, and just getting 
to the ground and hoping that bullets don't, you know, go through you. Needless 
to say, we didn't last but twenty-four hours in that town, and my dad’s bodyguard 
was killed, uh, that night, and we packed up and came back home. 

I had to enroll in a new school this time because I had been withdrawn from one, 
and the new school was a military school. Again, just precautionary, this is the 
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world that we live in as a military family, and so, that was all marching, "Yes sir, 
yes ma’am," uh, just very robotic, very different than the schools that I had been 
to before. I lasted there just, uh, the remainder of the year, which was just one 
semester, and, uh, the year after that, my grandma enrolled me in our local 
Catholic school for girls, which was a very traumatic experience for me because 
this was an English immersion school, and I didn't know a lick of English. 

[laughs] The only way that I was allowed to, uh, enroll in that school was, uh, if I 
repeated the sixth grade. So, they made me repeat the grade to catch up with the 
rest of my peers, or try to catch up with the rest of my peers. I faked bellyaches 
and, you know, headaches, and anything that I could to get out of English class. 
We had, uh, four different classes in English: reading, language arts, vocabulary, 
and writing, and then a couple of courses in Spanish, but, um, I — that was 
traumatic [laughs] on that end. I ended up staying there for a year and a half, 
when my dad announced that we were going to be leaving everything behind. 

The leaving everything behind came from a number of times that his life was, uh, 
at the verge of, you know, going, because of terrorist attacks. By this time, he 
was, uh, had infiltrated himself into the thick jungle of Peru, where a lot of the 
labs, uh, the drug labs, were being built, or were built, and the — he had no 
communication with us. The only way that we knew that he was alive was that his 
name would not show up on the list of people killed, or, you know, the daily 
report of who had died that day. On the ten o'clock news, we would have a report 
of all the officers that had perished, and this was the day — a daily thing, and so if 
we didn’t see his name, we knew that he was alive. 

Coming back, uh, home, to Lima, the straw that broke the camel was a night — a 
day that he was in the officers' club, in Lima, and the officers' club is a blend of 
administration plus social space for, uh, nighttimes, weekend gala kind of things 
for the officers, but he was there that morning for business, dressed in civilian 
clothes, which was very common by this time, um, and the guard who's in 
uniform at the front was shot down by the terrorists that just came stonning in. 
They walked in and, uh, asked my dad, "Who are you, and who's your peer here?" 
Again, both dressed in civilian clothing, and my dad just thought quickly, "I'm 
doctor so-and-so, this is my colleague doctor so-and-so," and they basically just 
told to go down and locked them in the basement while they lit the entire building 
on fire. 


[ 00 : 10 : 16 ] 

So, they escaped through, uh, through a back window that led to a back street. 
And, um, that was the first time that I had seen my dad, uh, have fear in his eyes, 
coming in to, uh, to our apartment, and, uh, soon after seeing him walk in, within 
days, if not sooner, uh, we knew that we were going to be leaving for good. That 
meant just getting rid of whatever material goods we had, preparing mentally for 
fleeing, leaving, with the notion that, uh, we were not coming back, and trying to 
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process that we were also leaving behind the rest of the family, just the nucleus 
could leave and go. But, um, leaving everything in a very short amount of time, 
uh, I don’t recall exactly how much time we had to prepare, expecting anywhere 
from about four weeks to six weeks, just kind of the planning time that we had. 
But we left Peru, uh, in a state of total disarray, you know, Lima is a beautiful, 
beautiful — I call it a beautiful city of concrete by the ocean, you know, 
skyscrapers, nice highways, beautiful homes, just a lot of people. At the time 
about seven million people, now I'm guessing more like eleven or twelve million, 
but, you know, nothing was working; all the utilities were just down, uh, we had 
been living hearing bombings left and right. As a child I could recall — not recall, 
but I knew what the sound of a certain gun sounded like; I could tell you that that 
sound was made by this, this gun. "Oh no, I just heard a this other gun." So, our 
ears were trained to just identify what had fired that shot, or maybe the distance 
from which we heard it, or if it was bomb, how far would that bomb be so we're 
like, "Oh, it's just a bomb that is maybe, you know, ten kilometers from here; 
we're okay." 

So, I just remember leaving Lima in just a total state of crumbles. We packed our 
bags, um, with candlelight, and I had been doing my homework, trying to keep up 
with it, with candlelight. Bringing pails of water from, uh, the water, uh, cistern — 
uh, I don’t know what you call it, but it's like the water container, uh, that would 
pump water into the entire building when we had power. So, at this time we didn't 
have power, so we had to bring buckets of water down. We would use my uncle's 
gas stove- he was the only one who had a gas stove to cook and to heat water for 
baths. Um, and our leaving Lima wasn’t so much as, “We’re leaving and we're just 
gonna head out and try to find a place;" it was very, uh, strategized. My dad's 
peers were Americans from the CIA, the DEA, and colleagues who had, um, 
definitely ways of helping us get out of the country, and who trusted my dad, and 
so here you are having a country that, uh, is in the middle of undeclared war, so 
visas are not being awarded to anybody. You know, uh, we managed to, through 
the contacts, get tourist visas for the upcoming Independence Day holiday. So, uh, 
that was the plan. We would be, we would act like any other family of means that 
would be leaving the country for holiday, uh, and, stay. 

So that's what we did. We prepared, we had to, uh, my dad trained us on what to 
say, what not to say, how to act, uh, all to mimic tourists coming into the US. 
Obviously, our bags could not show any kind of suspicion that we were leaving 
the country for good, so no family photographs, no family Bible, nothing that 
would — that you would take to Disney World. Not only that, no winter clothes. 
You know, so just whatever you needed for those few days, to be in Miami or 
surrounding areas, and be done with it. 

[ 00 : 15 : 04 ] 
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We had round-way tickets, to go back to Lima, you know, those tickets were 
never used, so we landed in, uh, Miami, having done okay, I guess, acting as if we 
were tourists. Still kind of going through the shock of realizing that at that airport, 
we left behind grandparents, aunts, uncles, you know, cousins, and, uh, as a 
thirteen-year-old I remember looking forward — there was glass at the airport in 
Lima, separating us through security, and I took one last glance, and I saw my 
grandpa, but I had to quickly kinda turn around and say, "My life as I know it is 
ending right here, and I have to look forward,” and literally turn my head to look 
forward, and just not look back anymore. 

So, uh, all of this, is what we lived, you know, coming into Miami over the last 
twenty-four hours, going through our last security check in Peru, coming in 
through immigration in the US, and landing in, in the world of luxury, right, 
Miami, to be a fake tourist for a couple of days. I remember my first taste of 
American food was McDonald's, and it tasted to me like styrofoam. I will never 
forget that taste for as long as I live. We did end up, uh, going through Disney 
World, and doing the whole tourist thing, for just a couple of days, until we 
connected with family here in Wilmington, North Carolina. Um, Martha Duncan, 
who used to be the Director of Food and Nutrition for the public schools here in 
New Hanover County, her daughter, Kathy, uh, was an exchange student to South 
America, and my aunt Mary was an exchange student to New Hanover County 
Schools back in, I don’t know, 1968 or '69; since then the families became good 
buddies, you know, like real families. And so, Martha would go down to Lima 
when there was a wedding, a birth; my grandma did the same, she came up to 
Wilmington to meet Martha as co-moms, right, they were exchange moms, 
exchange student moms. And so, very abruptly and just suddenly, Martha found 
that we were basically refugees; we had fled Peru in the condition that it was, and, 
um, took us in, took my family in, a family of five. Martha at this time, she had to 
have been already in her late seventies, if not older. And so, she gave us shelter, 
and um, we stayed with her for about a month until we found a little apartment 
nearby. 

We came with nothing, uh, we had some cash from having sold the car that we 
had, and just a couple of, you know, furniture pieces, things like that, that gave us 
enough to have some kinda cushion coming in. But yes, we found a little 
apartment, I was enrolled in St. Mary's Catholic School. There was a good 
transition for me, coming in, because we arrived July 29th, so I had a little bit of 
time before the first day of school, and Martha and Kathy were so, just, thoughtful 
and smart, uh, finding me a little buddy, that would be my — I would be her 
shadow, as an eighth grader, so, Elizabeth was her name. And so, she would make 
sure that I knew where my classes were, she was my buddy for lunch, and so, uh, 
had I not her, my transition would have been really, uh, much rougher than what it 
was. 
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Had you ever been to the United States before? 

I had never been to the United States before, um, not only that, like I mentioned 
earlier, learning English was horrendous to me, and I did not realize that I had 
learned English until I landed here, and English had to come out, and it just kinda 
came out, butchered as it might be, but I realized that, My gosh, all this, you know 
painful days that I had with the nuns in Peru, you know, paid off, and I didn’t 
realize I had learned English, but I guess I had. 

Yeah. 

Yeah. And, just, uh, also, came into that school not realizing that I would have 
ever needed the language, uh, or that my life would've had me uprooted and just 
replaced here, in Wilmington, North Carolina. 


So, it just worked out that way, uh, life would've been very different and very 
challenging had I not known English, and I see that now in my students. Out of 
the five of us, the three girls spoke English: my mom, my sister, and I. We all 
went to the same school. And my dad and my little brother didn’t know any 
English, I mean, at all. My dad had a really tough time finding employment. You 
know, here you have a high-ranking officer that is just signing orders and has a 
perfect manicure, not knowing a single trade skill, and not knowing the language, 
so he, after many months of trying here and there, uh, he ended up finding a job as 
a construction helper. So, not the guy that lays the bricks, not the guy that is doing 
this, the guy that is digging the trenches and bringing the pails of water. So, that 
became my dad. It was really tough to see him go through that transition, and 
have his life totally turned upside down. He ended up finding a long-tenn 
construction site over in Pender County, in the town of Atkinson, which is where 
we ended up settling six months after arrival. 

So, uh, we celebrated New Year's in our new place in Atkinson. He, uh, ended up 
becoming really good friends with a local from Atkinson, who was, uh, I think 
shunned away from his family because of his problems with alcohol, and he was 
also, had terminal cancer. And so I imagine that here is my dad, an immigrant, 
who is just kind of an outcast, you know, back in 1990, in a very traditional, 
conservative town in Pender County, finds himself befriending a local who is also 
kinda, you know, strayed away from the norm of the traditional conservative 
town, and so they end up making good buddies, and, uh, long story short, this 
man, his name was Lonnie, ends up saying, "Well, Augusto, you have a family, 
and you need a home, and I have no family, I have a home, that maybe you could 
have if you care for me." So, uh, the deal was that my dad would care for Lonnie, 
uh, help him with his medicine, help him with just caring for him, being a good 
friend to him, uh, and we could have his home, uh, when he passed. And so, uh, 
Mr. Lonnie I believe lived to be another three years or so, three or four years, and 
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my dad ended up inheriting his home, which was the fannhouse of a twenty-five 
acre farm, which is where our family settled and continues to be settled today. 

So, that's how we ended up in Pender County. So, going into, um, my teenage 
years, I ended up graduating from Pender High School, uh, very rural, very 
different from Lima, you know, when I first landed at Pender High School, I 
remember thinking, "Where are the people here? All I see are pine trees." And so 
that was a bit of a culture shock. Wilmington itself was already a bit of a culture 
shock, by going further into the woods [laughs], into the country, was very, very 
different than the Lima that I was used to. But I transitioned well, as a student in 
Peru I had a very hard time kinda keeping up with the rigor. An average eighth 
grader takes, uh, thirteen to fourteen subjects a year; here I was taking, at that 
time, seven, um, in Pender High School. And I ended up being an honors student 
overnight just because of the rigor, you know [laughs], difference between what I 
was expected to do in Peru and here, so I ended up in the honors track from day 
one. My teachers seemed to, you know, like me being in class, I know that they 
liked for me to read; I don’t know if there was something about my accent that 
they liked to hear. Yes, but, um, that was an interesting, and interesting 
experience. I ended up finishing, uh, there, and my senior year, my little brother 
was bom. 


[ 00 : 25 : 03 ] 

My mom was forty-three at the time, and we were a little afraid for high-risk 
pregnancy, or things of that sort, but everything went well, and so I was 
graduating from high school, and little Bruno was still little, so I stayed local here, 
I came to UNCW as an undergrad. Had plans of going to Carolina, and when 
decision-making — when decision time came, uh, there was not only that I was not 
gonna separate from this little boy who is not gonna know his big sister, but it 
would've also been an extra expense for my parents, to send me away to college 
when I was not a citizen, and I was not a resident, and I didn’t have state or 
federal financial aid through FAFSA. So, all of my schooling had to be paid out 
of pocket, because, uh, I was not — I wasn’t eligible for any kind of state or 
federal aid. Yes, so I stayed here in UNCW, thinking that I was going to study 
science. Began with chemistry, and, uh, did okay the first time, not so okay next 
time, but then it was time for me to take my literature class, and that's when I 
chose to take, uh, Latin American literature instead of English literature, and I 
realized that I had been missing out on a huge part of my identity, maybe it was 
that uprooting and just kinda dropping me here, that I reconnected with my roots 
through literature. I could not get enough of it; next thing I know I’m taking 
another class, and science went out the door, I was on my way to have a Spanish 
degree. So, that's what I ended up having, my undergrad is in Spanish, and I have 
my teaching license, so I became, uh, a Spanish teacher. Yes. 
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When you were, um — after you'd gotten to North Carolina, and like during that 
high school period of time, did your family talk at all about Lima, about what was 
happening there, or, you know, recognizing that you might not go back there? 
What was that like? 

Yes, well, leaving Peru, it was set in stone that we were not going back. This was 
not, uh — there was not a hopeful note, or anything that implied we’re just gonna 
go and hide and, um, see how things go a couple of years from now. There was 
not any evidence that I can think of that hinted at that. When we left and sold 
everything that we could, and said our goodbyes, those goodbyes were forever, at 
least that's how I — that's how they felt to me, and that's what I heard my parents 
say. Um, no, there was none of that; it was all very much, uh, We are a strong 
family, this is for the better. Had we stayed there’s no way that we would be alive; 
definitely not my dad. And also, they were starting to target full families, you 
know, before leaving at the Catholic school, I had to, uh, have different routes to 
school, uh, making sure that the guy at the gate was not releasing me to anybody 
that he didn’t know, uh, things of that sort. Phones were tapped, letters were being 
mailed to the house, threatening letters, so it was really much just a full-blown 
operation, but no, uh, no hint of going back. 

And with us being here, having come in with the tourist visa, and then applied, we 
applied for political asylum, but the asylum was always delayed. You know, we 
would just go back to immigration to have our passports stamped once a year, 
every year, and they'd say, "No, come back next year. Come back next year." It 
was never, ever done. I ended up having my residency through marriage. You 
know, by this time I'm an adolescent, I've fallen in love with my high school 
sweetheart, and after college I ended up getting married, and so that is how I 
ended up finally being done with the immigration process. Um, it took forever, 
yes. 


So no, had we, um, gone back to Peru, uh, there was likely no way of returning 
here, and with Bruno being here, you know, born here, just our lives were, um — 
we started making roots here. And also there was no going back for my dad, 
where he had left his post. You know, he did have enough years in the military to 
actually retire, but that would've not been, uh, just a place for our family to go 
back to. Yes. 

You talked a little bit about, uh, kind of your first impressions of Wilmington and 
of, uh, Pender, and how it was, you know, small and very different than what you 
were used to. Do you remember, uh, how people reacted to you and your family 
when you got here? 

Yes, uh, we had a very welcoming enviromnent. This is, again, 1989; we were 
one of the first immigrants, that I'm aware of, in the area, definitely in the Pender 
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County area, at least Hispanic immigrants. There's, uh, a village in Saint Helena 
that had, uh, Eastern European immigrants, at the turn of the century; actually, my 
husband's family is from that community. But no, it was a very welcoming — 
almost like an oddity, frankly. And people of good will had a chance to use that 
good will, you know, they found a little table set for us, you know, a bed set. They 
really poured their hearts into helping my family start all over again, and I have 
no doubt that Kathy's contacts were a huge — Kathy and Martha's contacts were a 
huge part of that. Urn, coincidentally, we both happened to be part of the Catholic 
Church, so maybe that was also kinda what glued everything together. And, um, 
no, I never had any kind of negative sentiment as an immigrant coming in. Very 
welcoming, both in the community, in the school, um, in Pender County, as well, 
uh, when I first arrived at Atkinson Middle School, which is now closed. So, all 
of that was, um, all on a positive note. 

The shock was more of coming into an environment of city versus rural, and also 
of climate, you know. Winters are definitely more harsh here, and so is summer, 
so just getting used to that. The foods, which are completely different, so 
adjusting to new meals, new tastes, uh, things that we could not replicate here 
because we just didn’t have the ingredients. I remember probably about five or six 
months into, uh, our little home in Atkinson, I just like started crying one day at 
dinnertime, and it just kinda hit me. You never know when it's gonna hit you, that 
this is our new norm, and this is real, and it just kinda hit me. And for me it was a 
combination of, I am here; I don't really have any friends; this is our new norm; I 
don’t like this, you know, winter weather; I don’t like that we don't have 
transportation; I can't get on a bus and just go wherever I want to, like you could 
in Lima. And then I was missing my grandma. And my grandma had passed away 
a couple of years before leaving Peru, but I don't think that I had time to mourn 
her, just in the middle of all the chaos, and so now that I am here in the middle of 
the country setting, there’s no bombings, there's nothing, it's just quiet and 
peaceful, and it just all kinda came pouring in [laughs]. So, I remember that day. 
We all — we all go through the grieving, or the processing, you know, changes, 
differently. 

Do you remember how your parents reacted? 

My mom, I remember my mom just kind of coming and gave me a little hug, a 
little pat on the back, just saying, you know, "We’re gonna be okay, and it's okay 
to feel like that, you kn ow." And we haven't been a very emotional family, and 
that's something that I really wanna make sure that I express - that being in a 
military family - and when I say military family I mean not just my dad; grandpa 
was a general, you know, oldest brother was a general. My dad's one of five or six 
high-ranking officers in our family. And we are all, uh, almost like little soldiers, 
you know, we look forward, we plow through, and so the multiple moves that I 
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had within Peru, I feel, trained me for the big move, and so that's kind of shaped 
my life. 

[ 00 : 34 : 56 ] 

Uh, when you live out of a suitcase every other year, you don't tend to connect 
with people, you know, like, uh, long life friends. So, to the day, I haven't 
changed that, that’s how I am. You know, I don’t tend to cling on to — maybe it’s a 
fear of having, you know, that internal fear of, Man, maybe if I connect I’m gonna 
have to let go later. I don’t know, I’m not a psychologist, but I just see that as how 
my life has been shaped. Not only that, but, uh, having to let go of that town that I 
landed for this one year, or that friend that I made for this one year, and having to 
let go of my life in Peru really shaped me to have a very strong forward face. You 
know, the face that I show the world has always to be just sort of a strong woman, 
of plowing through anything that comes my way, uh, yes. You know, I’m just 
very soft and mushy on the inside, but my outer cover has to be of somebody that 
can plow through anything that comes her way, which is what we had to do, you 
know. 

So now that I am further in my career, you know - I’ve been doing this public 
education for almost twenty-one years - now I feel that I have, uh, the privilege 
now to allow myself to be vulnerable when the time comes. Prior to this, I don’t 
feel that I really was in a position to, you know - coming in as an immigrant I feel 
that I have to work harder than everybody else because I am always catching up. 
Going through my schooling I have no time to slow down, I have to plow through 
this. And I — my undergrad, I did it as a single, but then all of my master's and my 
doctorate, I was already married with children. My master's took me, you know, 
five years, I always remember, you know, nursing my child with one hand while 
I'm typing with the other hand. And there's no time for — it's not drama. There's 
no time for emotion. You have to plow through, and even through the doctorate, 
you know, it's a marathon, you have to finish it. 

Being here at UNCW now for ten years in the position that I've been, um, it's kind 
of building up the program, making sure that it's strong, and again, no time for 
anything but staying focused. So that it why I say that now that I've seen myself, 
you know, having put in twenty-one years into this profession that I'm — Okay, 
maybe it is okay now to — not slow down, but to make room for processing, right, 
some of this emotion that has been built behind that very strong face that I feel I 
had to have in order to get to where I have gotten. You know, coming in as an 
immigrant, yes. 

Brooks: Um, I definitely want to go back — or, get back to that eventually. I think that's 

really interesting that, like, now you feel like you have the privilege to be 
vulnerable, I think that's a really interesting way of putting it. Um, but I'm also 
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curious about your career trajectory. Did you have to work at all when you were 
in high school? 

Segovia: I did not have to work while I was in high school, I chose to work, uh, the later 

years, junior, senior year, just because everybody else was doing it. We were up 
in the farmlands, so I ended up working at the local blueberry farm in the packing 
house. You know, just putting little boxes of blueberries in the big boxes of 
blueberries, and that was just the one month that the blueberry season would last. 
Later on, through college, I ended up working at the local grocery store, but it was 
more, like, for just my own expenses. A time or two, uh, that money helped my 
family, like I didn’t realize my parents were truly living paycheck to paycheck, 
until a couple of times that they knew I had accumulated just a couple hundred 
dollars, and they asked me if they could borrow that from me, to pay just 
whatever bill was coming up. So no, I didn’t have to because I wasn't asked, but in 
retrospect I feel that, yeah, I needed to, just to support the family dynamics and 
just the family expenses. We, at that point, are a family of six, with, um, my dad's 
construction job took us through the first few years, and then he — him and my 
mom ended up being hired by the public schools for the Migrant Education 
Program. 

[ 00 : 40 : 09 ] 

So, uh, about the same year, the year after we landed in Atkinson, we started 
seeing a large influx of migrant families coming in to harvest the — mainly the 
blueberry crops. And so, their job was — my dad’s job, primarily, was to make 
sure that there were no children in the fields when they should've been in school. 
So he had to, number one, build a good relationship with the farm owners, so that 
he said, you know, "We don’t wanna have any children in this farm, so that you 
don’t get a reprimand, and hey, I can take care of them, let's put 'em in school and 
they'll have everything they need," so he built partnerships like that. And so, he 
would just canvas and recruit children and their families to be part of this Migrant 
Education Program, which is a federal program. 

And then my mom's main job was to be the tutor of those children. So, English as 
a Second Language, and just connecting them to the right resources, working with 
teachers to make sure the teachers had the right tools to have children with this 
kinda need in their classroom. So, they worked for Pender County Schools for the 
longest time, in those programs. And so, seeing them work so hard, uh, really kept 
me from wanting anything to do with being a teacher. You know, we were in 
those migrant camps over the weekend, you know, helping families settle, if they 
needed a referral to healthcare, or if they needed a mattress, you know, or 
something essential, my parents would find a way, reaching out to different 
organizations or just finding a way of getting that to them, and I saw how taxing 
that was. The phone would ring at any time, any time of day, and, you know, over 
the weekend, and they would be there to help the families as they arrived. And 
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these are migrant families, so their belongings are with them in whatever vehicle 
they're arriving in. They're not bringing in a U-Haul truck or anything like that. 
Whatever's packed in the trunk of that van, or that truck, that's what they have, 
and so that's just the migrant lifestyle, you know. You move from one place to the 
other, following the harvest, so that was the community that my parents were 
serving. 

Do you remember how they got involved with that? With the Migrant Education? 

Yes, I do. My mom ended up, uh, being a volunteer at the school that I was at. So, 
this was Atkinson Middle School, when I first arrived in eighth grade, and I had 
two peers, Luis and Salvador Hernandez, who needed an English tutor. And so, 
my mom knowing English — she's a stay-at-home mom right now because she's 
not finding work in the middle of nowhere Pender County, and so she just started 
volunteering at the school, tutoring Luis and Salvador. And about four or five 
months into her volunteering, they ended up hiring her. So that's how she made 
her way into the public school system. A couple of years later, when I was, uh — 
not a couple, a little more than that — when I was a college junior, she went back 
to college to finish her degree, so she transferred her classes from Peru, uh, she 
was studying to be a civil engineer in Peru, but she had enough credits transferred 
here that she only needed a year and a half worth of credits to be a Spanish 
teacher. So, she ended up getting her license to be a Spanish teacher, then she, uh, 
got one to be an English as a Second Language teacher, and so that's what she's 
been doing. So, both of us actually have the same licenses. Spanish and ESL, yes. 
And she was my classmate, here at UNC-Wilmington. 

Oh, wow. 

Yes, we had a couple of classes together, you know. That was quite the 
experience, always competing to see who was gonna have the best grade. But it 
was really nice to both of us be there together, knowing that, you know, she's a 
mother of four children, and the little one is still very little, and holding a fulltime 
job, so yes. 

She's a bit of a role model, it sounds like. 

Yes, absolutely. Absolutely. Yes. 

Urn, so when you first went into school you were gonna study science. 

Yes. 

Did you have any thought about what you wanted to do long-tenn, career-wise? 

Yes, I thought I wanted to be a dentist, yes. That was my ideal, you know, sounds 
like a good profession, I like pretty teeth, [both laughing] I see myself working in 
that, uh, and that was not the plan. 
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That was not what was meant to be. Again, I can mention, I tried to run away 
from being a teacher, because I saw, I lived it. My parents were there, you know, 
working with the public school; my mom was a teacher by this time, and, um, no. 
[both laughing] You know, when they say, "You are a teacher twenty-four seven, 
it's absolutely true." Your teacher brain never sleeps, you're always on call, and 
you're always thinking of your students, even when you go to the grocery store, 
you're like, "Oh, these little pencils are on sale, let me grab a stack of ‘em." And 
that never ends, so I tried to run away from that and it caught up with me, and you 
know liked I mentioned, I fell in love with a part of me that I didn’t know existed, 
and that was, you know, the poetry, the literature, the role models, the authors, 
that I didn’t really get to learn and read about when I was in Peru. And I, uh, had a 
gap there, knowing and learning about that, until I opened the books here for my 
literature class, and I fell in love with it. Yes. 

Did you — once you realized that that was what you were going to major in and 
focus on, did you have a career shift planned in your head? 

I did not have a career shift planned in my head. When I went on to get my 
license to teach Spanish, I got married soon after graduation, moved to Pitt 
County, where my husband was finishing up his undergrad at East Carolina. So, I 
taught Spanish at, uh, Wintergreen Intermediate and Ayden-Grifton High School. 
Lasted a year and a half until he got accepted to grad school at Appalachian State, 
where I had already started my master's program, um, just remotely and over 
summers. And I taught Spanish at Watauga High School now, in Boone, for 
another year and a half until I had my first migrant student at the school. 

I remember the principal saying, uh, knocking my door, and just kinda saying, 
"Hey, we have a migrant, you know, kid; his parents are harvesting the Christmas 
trees here. And he doesn’t know any English at all. Maybe he can learn a little bit 
of English while you teach Spanish." And I'm thinking, This is not how you teach 
English. So, I had to help his teachers with curriculum for the day. If he's taking a 
computer class, let's look at some computer — let's look at some online stuff that 
he can be learning English while he's in your class, let's modify this math so that, 
you know, just use simple vocabulary, the math problem is still the math problem. 
And so, I found myself in the role of an ESL coach, or an ESL teacher, for my 
peers, for my colleagues to welcome this child to their classroom. 

So, I realized that there was no real set plan for a migrant child or an immigrant 
child who needed to leam English, so that was the last year that I taught Spanish. I 
basically saw this beautiful classroom of the dream student. You know, I taught, 
they learned, I said, they did, any problem I could call Mom or Dad and it was 
done, and I'm thinking, There’s gonna be a Spanish teacher who will love to have 
this classroom, but I need to go back and do something about, you know, this 
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immigrant child, this migrant kid, who doesn’t have a — there's no plan for him. 

So, I went back to school to get my license in ESL, English as a Second 
Language, and, uh, yeah. That was the last year I taught Spanish. And so, why — I 
saw myself in this student. I saw myself and what could've been me, had I not 
known English when I arrived. And in him I saw Luis and Salvador, and 
everybody else that was here and had somebody helping them. You know, Luis 
and Salvador, they had my mom helping ‘em, and my other peers that, yeah, had a 
resource, even if it was part-time, but there was a resource for them. So, I saw that 
there was a need that wasn’t being met, and it immediately called my name; there 
was no question, no doubt about it. Just like lightning, it hit me, and I knew what I 
had to do. Yes. So, I went back and started working on my license. My husband 
had to go down to South Carolina for an internship, and then our daughter was 
bom in South Carolina. We made our way back to Pender County, back to the 
fannhouse, and I ended up, uh, working for Pender County Schools, as an ESL 
teacher at an elementary school, yes. 


Wow. 

Yes. 

Urn, what was your husband's career field? 

Uh, so he studied sports medicine. He also had a teaching license to teach 
physical education, but that was definitely not his career path. He taught one year 
and quickly learned that teaching was not his forte. So, uh, he ended up getting a 
degree in sports management at Appalachian State. But he has made a career in 
healthcare, but in the administrative side, as opposed to the actual practical side, 
so New Hanover Hospital has been his hub for the last several years now, in 
management. So, yeah. 

Urn, so you — it sounds like you're both kind of balancing your different career 
paths and degree-earning and all of that while starting a family. 

Yes. 

That's a lot to deal with, I would think. 

Sure, yes. We married very young, uh, age twenty-two. Uh, Isabel, our first-bom, 
was born three years in the marriage, uh, while both of us are in grad school, 
[laughs] yes, so, it's been a dance, it's been a dance. Both of us supporting each 
other, as, you know, as we navigated our careers, our degrees, sharing parenting 
duties. Paul has been, uh, I feel more of the nurturing, home caring partner; I feel 
like I've been more at work, and more trying to get through, um, supporting our 
family that way. Yes, but it's been a journey, yes. 

Um, so you got your ESL license. 
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Yes. 

From here, from UNC-Wilmington? 

The license is a state license. 

Ah, okay. 

Yes, so, yes. 

Okay, so do you just study on that independently? 

Yes, yes, so because I already had one license, I could add on the next one. 

Okay. Um, and so you started working for Pender County, you said. Um, how 
was that? Was it what you thought it was gonna be? 

Yes, and more. Working for Pender County, it was a huge, high, busy, not a dull 
moment. Pender County, at the time I came in, was one of the largest hubs of 
migrant children in the state. We had — the Migrant Education Program was 
running strong, we had a recruiter, we had a number of, uh, migrant tutors, ESL 
teachers, and we would see huge waves of families coming in, beginning in the 
month of February, a few to crop a couple things, and begin strawberries. March, 
April, May, June, with the blueberries, and so really end of February onwards, 
you would still see — you would see families coming in. We had a migrant 
resource center, which was a point of contact for just the first landing as the 
family came in, so immediate enrollment in the school system, finding housing 
for them if they didn’t find — if they didn’t have it; we had a, um, like a little thrift 
shop, you know, we had clothing and household goods and anything that they 
could get their hands on, it was all donation-based. And so, just supporting them 
that way. 

And sometimes it was tutoring over the weekends. You know, if the kids were in 
grades that had end-of-grade exams, and they were close to exam time, tutoring 
them over the weekends; it was just busy. Busy, non-stop. And, uh, not to 
mention actually being in the classroom, teaching them during regular school 
hours, so it was — it was good time - it was a really, in my mind, a great, great 
memory of lots — I feel like a lot of progress, and just giving back to the 
community, and very grateful community, very grateful families, that, um, saw 
Pender County as a good resource for them, a good hub. A lot of them ended up 
staying and stopping their migration, you know, change their livelihood and 
actually finding employment in construction, or in the restaurant business, or just 
a lot of manual labor, but ended up leaving the migrant lifestyle for the sake of 
their children staying in our public schools. 


Wow. 
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Yes. 


Segovia: 

Brooks: That was gonna be one of my questions, in terms of how long folks tended to stay, 

I guess, I mean obviously some of them just decided to stay. And other than that, 
did it just kind of vary, with the crops and with what else was happening in their 
lives? 

Segovia: Yes, so the migrant — the typical migrant child has three moves during the school 

year, and there’s usually a gap of seven days between each move, so the average 
migrant kid is missing twenty-one days of school or so, just in the moves that they 
make. The triangle they would make with us was typically, uh, Florida, North 
Carolina, Michigan for late blueberry or cherry, and then back to, uh, Florida for 
the citrus, and back to North Carolina. So, you just kinda made that triangle. And 
so the program is there because we know that this student population is coming in 
with severe gaps, right, a lotta absences, uh, sometimes one transcript not 
transferring to the next school, like if one school is in block schedule and taking 
eight classes per year, and the other school is in normal one-hour blocks, there 
goes a class that we cannot plug in, so loss of credits. You know, housing issues. 
Sometimes lapse in their vaccinations or things like that. 

For me, the biggest struggle was seeing my high schoolers not being to have 
enough credit, or not being able to keep, uh, high rigor in their coursework. So, 
I've always been, uh, a person to encourage the absolute top rigor that you can 
take, you know. I don’t want you to just do minimums, I want you to shoot for the 
stars. And so, our curriculum would often require honor and AP track students to 
have a history of honors, in order to qualify for senior AP class or something like 
that. And that was very, very difficult to find a migrant child that would be able to 
do that, just because of the transition from one school to the next, not having the 
right letters of recommendation, or, um, maybe missing out on the final exams 
just because that was the week that we had to travel from South Carolina or from 
Florida to North Carolina. That's the season, the month of May or the month of 
June. So just finding ways that the curriculum and the policies were as inclusive 
as possible was a lot of that. 

Also, being real about the population we served being either a new resident or 
maybe a student who doesn’t have any kind of documentation at all, but knowing 
that we are a safe haven, and we are a public school that, by law, has to take 
everybody in, right. So, I remember having a student who wanted to take, uh, and 
ROTC class, you know, serving the military classes that we have on campus. And 
this is a public school in the catalog like any other class, like Art 1 or Math 2. But 
a guideline in the course catalog said you had to be a US citizen to take an ROTC 
class, where that is simply not the case. This is a class, offered just like anything 
else, if you wanna enroll in the Army, or in law enforcement, maybe you want — 
maybe you do have to be a US citizen, but not to take the class. So just combing 
through paperwork like that, or if I run into a barrier that would keep my kids 
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from having access to things that they have the right to access, I would just have 
to navigate that, you know, talk to my peers, my supervisors, or whoever was the 
power that be that needed to make this edit and just fight and argue for the change 
until it was done, you know. 

I had a very similar case with, uh, one of my top, top achievers, who wanted to 
access an AP class his senior year. This was a family that I had begged to, Please, 
please, please, junior year you have to stay in North Carolina, you cannot go back 
to Michigan. "Yes, yes, yes, we’ll stay, we'll stay." Friday before Monday school 
starts, I find them in Michigan, and I had a very heart-to-heart, some choice 
words, over the phone, and said, "You need to have your child here. You have 
family here. Please, do this for your kid." 

[ 01 : 00 : 09 ] 

And so, yeah, they listened to me [laughs], and so I had, uh, his name is Gustavo 
Gasca, uh, and he ended up coming to school. They put him on a plane, landed at 
Wilmington airport to begin school on Monday, and he could stay with his uncle, 
who lived here, until the family joined him a couple of months later. But he, even 
though he had top scores, and, um, recommendations from every teacher, he did 
not have a history of taking honors English 9, honors English 10, honors English 
11, to take AP 12. 

And, so, we had to change that. I said, "How to expect that the only way to access 
this class is to have a perfect record of being an honor kid from day one?" And so, 
that was a tough — that was a tough situation, uh, basically facing my colleague 
and saying, "Yes, you are my colleague, but with all due respect, my job here is to 
open doors for these children, and so that's exactly what I intend to do." So, the 
door was opened, the curriculum eligibility was changed. Ironically enough, the 
only person teaching that class was the person holding the gate, and so this 
student, once given the option of taking the AP class, he respectfully declined to 
take it, but at this point, our job was done. We had opened a door for anybody else 
who would come behind him and take it. So, um, I had the privilege of following 
this student through his undergrad, to see him graduate from UNC-Wilmington, 
and eventually moving on to grad school And now this fonner kid who used to 
pick the blueberries in Pender County is my dentist. Yes. 

Brooks: Wow. [both laughing] 

Segovia: And so, he came back to Pender County to serve the community that he so much 

loves. He went to school as an undergrad for business, only to find himself that he 
didn’t wanna fill the pockets of big companies and corporations, you know, out of 
his mouth came, I want to help my people. So, he found his little journey, 
navigation here and there, and landed at, uh, thinking he wants to be a dentist, and 
so I said, "Go for it!" [both laughing] Yes, and now he's my dentist. 
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That's funny, especially because you were gonna be a dentist. That's a fun — 

Yes, I hadn’t thought about that. 

— little circle, yeah. Um, so, during this time, what is your — do you have a title, 
or are you, quote-unquote, just a teacher? 

I was, uh, the lead teacher— 

Okay. 

—for, uh, the ESL program. So, my job was to support a team of, I think seventeen 
teachers at that time, so it was mostly administration. Just supporting my team of 
ESL teachers and the Migrant Education Program, uh, doing the administration 
for that program, which included the migrant recruiter, the data entry, and then the 
team of ESL teachers for Pender County Schools. 

So, what I’m really curious about is, was your position, um, and this program, is it 
state-wide? Or was it state-wide? 

No, it was county-wide. 

Okay. 

Yes. 

So, you were dealing with — potentially dealing with folks in different states, as 
well as in North Carolina, who all have different levels of dealing with migrants, 
and dealing with ESL? I'm just — I'm trying to get at, like, the complicated 
communication — 

Okay. 

— that has to happen. 

Yeah, sure, oh, absolutely. So, we — I led the team for Pender County, of our 
Migrant Education Program recruiter, our data entry, and our team of fifteen or 
seventeen ESL teachers, including a couple of migrant ed tutors. Um, and so, yes, 
we are the hub for these families to come in and arrive on our campus, in our 
county, and enroll them in the public schools, or enroll them in the program, 
which enrolls from birth through age twenty-one. So, even though we may have 
men ages sixteen to twenty-one who are no longer, uh, required to go to school, 
we can still provide them some educational resources. 


So, my communication — and I see a communication up and down the East Coast, 
and also throughout the state of North Carolina, but then also internationally to 
Mexico. So, the communication up and down the East would've been for transfer 
of records, uh, generally from Florida to North Carolina for our migrant children. 
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Then from North Carolina up to Michigan, once they moved, um, and a couple of 
other states here and there, but generally those were two states we were dealing 
with as far as transfer of records. Sometimes the families, if they were new to the 
country, then we would have to connect with their school in Mexico, navigating 
that, either directly with the school or with the Mexican consulate here in Raleigh, 
who would help us, um, just do the transfer of the academic records. We didn’t 
have to translate, I mean, we were translators ourselves, so we didn’t have to lean 
on a separate translator, so that was good. And then, communicating with the web 
of similar offices throughout the state, because they may be going from Pender 
County berries to Bladen County berries, or, you know, going up to Sampson 
County, and so we had students that were making smaller moves within our state. 
So, just communicating all of that; we were very fortunate that our database is a 
state database, so if I had a student coming in from Bladen County, or my student 
going to them, to Bladen County, we could quickly do the enrollment change, the 
county enrollment change, and, uh, online. But then the paperwork was the messy 
part, because we had to have a certificate of eligibility, which was a thorough 
interview of the family to ensure that truly their livelihood was based on migrant 
and agricultural farm work, so that they could qualify for the benefits of being 
part of this program, and that was the job of the migrant recruiter, to do those 
interviews. But yes, just webs, and, you know, in different directions. 

Yeah. 

Yes. 

It just occurs to me that it would be easier if, at least, state-wide, the programs 
were the same — 

Sure. 

— so that, like, you're talking with someone who's, like, has the exact same 
position as you do in the next county. 

Yes, yes. And that is the case, that is the case. We would've had similar roles 
throughout the state. As the migrant population decreased once technology got 
really smart and you sometimes didn’t need as many hands in the fields, uh, we 
had to cluster. So, for example, Pender County may be the county that leads four 
other counties, and there's only one recruiter for that whole region. But originally, 
yes, it was much broader, and now had become, there are clusters throughout the 
state, to where, kinda like the Lean method, which is, you know, using the 
resources that we have to be better used. 

Um, and how — so how long were you in that position? 

I was there for ten years. Yes. Yes, yeah. So, dedicated a lot of time Pender 
County. And that's home to me. 
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Yeah. What was your next move after that? 

My next move was UNC-Wilmington. So, as the lead for the migrant program 
and ESL programs for Pender County, I was connecting to UNCW through 
Centro Hispano. They had a community meeting called the Latino Alliance. The 
director of Centro Hispano would bring together leaders from the community to 
do just round robin of what's happening with the Latino community in the area, 
and so I just came as a representative of Pender County schools, then let them 
know this is what's happening with Pender County, this is the influx we’re seeing, 
and when it comes to college, don’t forget about us. You know, I have some really 
smart kids. And so, just trying to figure out ways of bringing my students to 
campus, having as much of an experience as possible to get a feel for what it's like 
to be a college student. 

And also invite members of UNCW to come to our migrant parent nights, uh, just 
so that we can start forming that relationship, and let my students in Pender 
County know that you have an opportunity here, and if you really want it, it can 
totally be accessible to you. And so, I had Dr. Tony Puente, who actually founded 
Centro, he’s the original director of Centro Hispano, came to one of our migrant 
parent nights, just to let the families know, Hey, I'm here; dream big. If you want 
your kids to go to school, to go to college, connect. You know, here are the 
resources. 


And, uh, we established a good relationship. When the position was opened here, 
they encouraged me to apply. Not just him, but the former, um, Chief Diversity 
Officer, who at that time was the Associate Provost, colleagues from the ESL 
department here, Watson College, who were working with me already, like in 
mini-grants and things like that for the migrant community. So, they encouraged 
me to apply, and I applied, and here I am, you know, ten years later, uh, you 
know, as director of Centro Hispano and having followed so many of my fonner 
elementary, middle, and high school students through their college career. That’s 
been just the biggest blessing. Yes. 

Um, what — do you know what year that Dr. Puente founded Centro Hispano? 

Uh, yes, it was December of 2005, yes. And Dr. — Chancellor Leutze was the 
chancellor at the time, and what I understand is that he just appointed Tony 
Puente as, Anything and everything Latino at UNCW, I'm gonna give them your 
name, I mean, and your number. So, there was no office, you know, I don’t know 
if there was a budget or anything like that, uh, Tony Puente often says, "The 
office was this eight-and-a-half size shoe, you know, this was the office," and 
that's how things got started. 

Was it, um — how did you feel making the decision to leave Pender County? 
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I felt, uh, I felt good about having a broader reach of what I already knew was my 
passion, which was to push quality students into higher education, and to, you 
know, later on showcase them as role models so that other students would feel 
motivated and inspired to make it to higher education. So, being in Pender County 
I felt limited to just that handful of students that was graduating with the 
qualifications and the caliber to apply to a school like UNCW. With, uh me being 
at UNCW I felt like I had a broader reach, so that's what we do now; we go out to 
different parts of the community, you know, fairs, and we promote widely with 
the support of our Office of Admissions, so we are able to cast a broader net to be 
able to yield a lot more students now, and not just our locals, but throughout the 
state. And we’re making a name for ourselves, you know. Centro Hispano is 
getting to be known, and so students are — often will tell you that that is the 
reason why they came to UNCW, because they found a hub that supports their 
heritage; they feel that they're valued, and they feel like they can continue to 
nurture that part of their identity, you know, while they're away from home, yes. 

Brooks: Yeah. Um, and, during all this, career-wise, uh, you had more children, correct? 

Segovia: Yes, so I have two daughters. Estrella is fourteen and Isabel is eighteen, so they 

are three and a half years apart. Yes, I had Estrella while I was a teacher in Pender 
County schools. Yes, and Isa was bom is South Carolina, while my husband was 
doing an internship in South Carolina. But they're both, uh — they both went 
through our public schools here in Pender County, which is where we live. Very 
fortunate that they've been through some of our most diverse schools. Some of the 
schools that also have the most need, just because of the region that we’re in, but 
the diversity of the school, I think, has been just invaluable for them to have, uh — 
experience different cultures and, uh, people of different backgrounds, and 
continue to nurture their own Latina identity. You know, everybody at their own 
pace; Isabel was one of just a couple of Latinas in her peer group, or in her 
classes, so her identity as a Latina has been, I think, not sparked as much until our 
first visit to Peru, which we did go about six years ago. But with Estrella it's been 
different; she's one of six or seven very strong-willed Latina girls in her class, and 
so her identity development has been much faster, stronger, and um, it’s been 
quite different than the experience of my oldest one. 

[ 01 : 15 : 00 ] 

Now, my oldest one speaks Spanish, um, much more freely than Estrella. Estrella 
learned how to read and write in Spanish before English, but I think that her 
hesitation to speak sometimes comes from her being a perfectionist; she’d rather 
not say it wrong than say it at all, where Isa will just say it like it, you know, 
whatever way comes out, and she's not afraid to make a mistake, so it just kinda 
comes out. 
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Yeah. Do you think you've distilled any of the kind of put your head down, plow 
through, military kind of upbringing in them? 

Uh, somewhat. Yes, somewhat, but I am thankful that my husband is very 
opposite than me. He's much more outwardly, uh, caring, I guess, and has more of 
a nurturing feel to his parenting. That does balance things out really well. Uh, my 
— I would say that the general answer is no, that we haven’t raised our daughters 
of plow through things, it's been more of, I expect you to do your best, and only 
you know what your best is. So, the rigor has always been there, but the ‘plow 
through things without emotion,’ I don’t think so much, not so much. Maybe out 
of, um, them seeing me, some of that may have stuck with them, just by observing 
my behavior, uh, but not out of me saying, "You, you know, plow through it, 
there's no time for tears!" No, no, nothing like that. 

Yeah, "Walk it off." 

Yes, uh, so I feel like we also make a reality, uh, for our family, our today family, 
based on what our experiences were as a child, so sometimes we avoid, right, 
what we wish we hadn’t had. So, uh, we, I think, consciously have been more 
nurturing to our kids, have been definitely more expressive, to show love not just 
through actions but through words, and, yes, so. Yes, it's been very hannonious, I 
feel. But no doubt the girls have felt and continue to feel the pressure from me, as 
their mother, to excel and to hit all the high marks that they have the ability to hit. 
I'm not expecting them to have like all As or anything like that, it's always that 
I'm expecting you to give me your absolute best. If your best is this mark, that's 
what it is, you know. But you are your own worst critic, and you are the only one 
that has the answer to whether you gave it your all or not. 

So that's been a little bit of a power struggle, or a struggle of cultures, I would 
say, with my husband, he's a Wilmingtonian and just his personality is a lot more 
laid-back, you know, saying, "Let them be kids; they're kids, you know." And so 
we've had to work on communicating that collectively so that our daughters are 
not having to walk the line between Mom's tradition, Dad's tradition, and so 
whose tradition am I following? Not just seeing the expectations of them but also 
in the marriage of both cultures. You know, both cultures, both languages; they're 
bilingual, uh, our home is English-speaking and has some Spanish between me 
and the girls, but mostly majority English now, whereas when they were little we 
were majority Spanish. But, uh, any child who is the child of an immigrant living 
in the US can tell you that it is not easy navigating both cultures, especially when 
they’re so, so opposite and different from each other. Yes. 

So, does your husband speak some Spanish, then? 

He understands Spanish. He doesn't speak as much. He can get by if an aunt or 
uncle calls on the phone, he can let them, you know, ask them how you're doing 
and, "Here she is," very quickly, but not — [Brooks laughs] not much beyond that. 
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Okay. 

Yes, uh-huh. 

And, uh, what paths did your siblings follow? 


Yes, my sister, uh, has been a creative genius from day one, and so she is an artist. 
She went to NC State and got a degree in textiles. And so, she uses the textile and 
the arts degree to, uh, weave glass, and work with sculpture, and, uh, a lot of 
things that I'm not very good at [both laughing]. Yes, she's, she's a — just a 
creative genius, I am just beyond amazed at the stuff that she pulls together. And 
a lot of her work in the most recent years has a social justice focus to it. 

Is she still in North Carolina? 

She is in, uh, Tucson now. So, she's been in Tucson for a few years, which is a 
good place for an artist, there's a huge artist community, and with her being near 
the border there's a lot more, I feel, a sense of urgency and activism is more alive, 
so that is definitely evident in her work. 

And how has she — I'm trying to think — I don’t want to say this in an insensitive 
way, but I’m curious about your siblings' path to citizenship or residency. How did 
that turn out? 

Same thing, same thing. Yes, so through marriage was the path that both of us 
took. Yes, many, many, many years later. 

Yeah. 

Yeah, so my — my goodness, how many years have I been a citizen? I don’t think 
even seven, if that. Yes. So, you know, I often advocate for students that are 
eligible to vote, because it took me, what, twenty-some years to have the right to 
vote, so that's something that I hold very — kinda at the forefront. You know, if 
you have the eligibility to, I mean, the right to vote, because that's something that 
I wanted to do for so, so long, and I just couldn’t. Yes. 

So, marriage, well, that grants you residency, but then you still have to apply for 
citizenship eventually. 

Yes. Well, in my case, it did allow me a residency. 

Okay. 

Uh, our immigration system, when they say we have a broken immigration 
system, it really is broken. Not every immigrant who marries a US citizen has a 
route to residency. There’s so many ifs, ands, or buts about the law that every case 
is different. So anytime that I run into a student who may be in a situation, or just 
somebody who is looking for advice, I immediately send them to one of my local 
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immigration attorney colleagues, even if it's just, you know, to come in. They'll do 
a free consult, maybe, if they are good buddies of mine, but it is worth going 
through that one-hour interview, trying to knock at every door to see whether you 
are eligible or not. But I know of plenty of, uh, US citizens who have married 
immigrants, and the immigrant spouse is simply ineligible to any route to 
residency or citizenship, because of some certain circumstances. 

Urn, so, uh — and obviously your youngest brother was born here, what does he 
do — well, how old is he? 

Uh, the little one, he's, my goodness, he's twenty-five now. 

Okay, so, yeah, he's still figuring it all out, I’m sure. 

Yes, so Bruno, uh, was — I was seventeen when he was born, so Bruno was really 
raised as an only child. Urn, even in just how he handles his room, and everything 
has to be nice and neat, and all of those things, it's that typical, uh, behavior of an 
only child. I feel that he also had the pressure of the first-born, in that he was the 
first born in the US, and almost like all the eggs are put on him, and his future, 
because he is the only true, I guess, true American, if you want to call it that 
[laughs]. But yes, so a lot of pressure to be the best that he can be, to excel at 
everything he does, and we have seen that, and the weight of that. So, it's been 
interesting to follow his path and to watch him evolve. Uh, he ended up going to 
Chapel Hill, uh, on a full ride, and has a degree in biology, and, uh, he is gonna 
get to be the dentist I was not — uh, that I'm not — and so he is right now in the 
process of applications to dental school, with top scores. He is beginning that 
journey to apply to dental school. Yes, so he's working on research right now, uh, 
during this bridge year, working on research at UNC. 

And is he planning, or hoping, to stay in North Carolina? 


I believe that his top picks are gonna be here in North Carolina. I would expect 
that, uh, East Carolina University may be his top pick, followed by Chapel Hill. 
And again, East Carolina because it focuses on North Carolina residents only, 
because there is such a disparity in access to dental care in rural counties, so — 
which is what my dentist did, Gustavo, he went to East Carolina for the purpose 
of going back into the rural communities. 

Yeah. 

Yes. 

Um, and your other brother? 

My other brother has been, for most of his life, the eternal college student. But I 
would argue that he is probably the happiest one out of the four of us, in terms of 
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his, just, outlook on life. And so, he settled here, locally, in Leland, which is next 
door, Brunswick County. He is also an artistic genius, very resourceful and very 
creative, so he does a lot of woodwork now, and he has settled with his partner. 
And so, yes, he is the closest one to me, now that Bruno is in Durham and Perla is 
in Tucson, so, yes. 

That's nice. 

Glad to have him nearby. 

Yeah. And your parents, are your parents still — 

My parents are still in Pender County. 

Yeah. 


Yes, so — 

That's great. 

— still in the original farmhouse, uh, I ended up building my home on the north 
end of the fann, so I am their next-door neighbor, and we have a big patch of pine 
trees between us [Brooks laughs]. Yes, but, still in Pender County, in the original 
farmhouse. 

Uh, my dad retired from Bladen County schools, and, um, found himself just not 
doing much at home, so he went back and he's working in plumbing, which he 
loves, he’s very good at it, and he has a lot of buddies to, uh, keep him company, 
but he's enjoying that. He always has to be doing something, he has to be busy, so 
staying at home, not doing much was not a good thing. And my mom is still in 
Bladen County schools, and, uh, I don’t expect her to retire, honestly. She went 
through, um, cancer treatment, and I remember her at the hospital, at UNC 
hospital, with her laptop, just plowing through, sending, you know, emails to her 
students, and I feel like that's why she recovered so quickly, you know, because 
she had something to go back to, and look forward to, and she was just itching to 
get out of the hospital and get back into the classroom, so I don’t expect that she is 
gonna retire, never [both laughing]. 

Wow. 

Yeah. 

Great, that works for her. So, how long have you been in your position here? 

Ten — I've been in this position now for ten years. 

Okay. 

Yes. 
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Um, and can you just tell me, tell me what you do here [laughs]. 


Segovia: Okay. So, my role as director of Centro Hispano, there’s never a dull moment, but 

the essence of what I do is to open doors for our Latinx community. Mostly, uh, 
I’m dealing with a lot of students who are first in their families to go to college 
and university. Some of'em are even the first ones to graduate from high school. 
But we do have mostly North Carolinians, even though we do have some 
immigrants, but the bulk of’em are bom and raised here in North Carolina, uh, 
first generation American, first generation college-bound, from, um, very humble 
beginnings, still a lotta, um, manual labor in their parent hubs. Some migrant farm 
workers, we have — because we are here next to Pender County, and next to some 
of the rural area, we do have an influx of fonner migrant children [clears throat] 
such as Gustavo and his family. 

So, just making sure that they know that there's a support system here, that I can 
guide ’em through this being the journey that they're taking alone, not because the 
family is not there to support them, but because the family doesn’t have the 
knowledge, uh, to support them. So these are students who would have filled out 
the applications on their own, without the slightest advice as to, "What is the 
answer here?" or "What do they mean by this question?" or "Can you edit my 
essay?" Anything like that, or even parents who are saying, "Hey, the deadline for 
application is coming," or "The deadline for the scholarship is coming." So, none 
of that, they've had to navigate a lot of that on their own, or with the help of a 
mentor or a counselor if they had one back in school. And so I continue to do that 
here, linking them to just opportunities, internships, thinking about grad school, 
conferences, making sure that they are known as volunteers, that they make a 
name for themselves in the campus community, and giving of themselves through 
different programs, just opening opportunities for them. And supporting them to 
continue their journey. 

[ 01 : 30 : 03 ] 

Uh, sometimes just finishing up the undergrad is what they began with as their 
goal, but once they're here they're thinking, There's more to this. You know, if 
they are the academic type, a lot of them, they do move on to a master's degree, 
and obviously we’re seeing that there's a growing number now of doctorates or 
advanced degrees. So, just opening up the windows and kinda taking the blinds 
off and putting new goggles on so they can see that they can shape their futures as 
they so wish to do. 

When we work with the younger generations, we still go to the public schools, 
and our students volunteer; they have different organizations that have a focus on 
inspiring younger ones, uh, we focus on, um, clarifying or bringing to light, or 
making the individual aware of what their talents are. So, if we're talking to a fifth 
grader, for example, we may say, "What are you good at? You know, all of you 
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have a talent, what are you good at?" And they go, "Hmm, I think I like to dance, 

I love to write." So it's like, "Okay, let's think, maybe you want to be thinking 
about going to school — excuse me [clears throat] — in a career that maybe has a 
lot of mobility, maybe you want to be a dance teacher, you wanna be a perfonner, 
maybe you wanna do theater. If you love to write notes to your, you know, to 
your little buddy and pass notes in class, maybe you are a writer, maybe you are a 
poet, maybe you can be a book editor, or a, you know, an actual author." So we 
start getting those wheels turning, and our students kind of showcase themselves 
as the role models, saying, "Look, this is how, this is the life that I come from, 
these are roots, these have been my struggles, and this is where I’m at now. I am a 
college student, this is what I'm doing," and so that the student who's in fifth 
grade doesn’t have such a large gap from imagining him or herself as me or as my, 
you know, mentors. We actually have students that look a little bit older than 
them, but they can still associate with them and see, "Oh, I can see myself doing 
that." So just to inspire. You know, so we try to do the same thing with our 
students here; I know that I serve as a role model to, you know, a lot of, um, 
especially my volunteers. 

We have a mentor program here, it's called Mi Casa, and so all of our volunteers 
have a commitment of two years, and when you ask them, "Why are you 
volunteering?" they'll tell you, "It's because I didn’t have somebody to mentor me 
at this level. You know, because I didn’t have somebody to overlook my 
scholarship application, or my college application, or tell me, 'Hey, this college 
doesn't offer this degree, you wanna look at the other college that offers that 
degree.'" And so, if they can just lessen the challenge a little bit for that student 
that they're mentoring, you know, that's all good. So, they, they do that. 

And are these folks from the community, or are they students mentoring other 
students? 

They're our UNCW students mentoring local high schoolers. 

Oh, okay. 

It works like a big brother, big sister program. 

Yeah. 

And it's gender-specific, so that, um, you know, a local high school junior would 
have a big sister here on campus, and they can just coach ’em through life, as a, 
you know, eleventh and twelfth grader. And part of that is coaching them through 
the whole college navigation, exploring different colleges, exploring different 
careers, exploring their own identity. We do a lot of identity development. It is, 
uh, we’re looking at a Hispanic — local Hispanic high schoolers who, um, are first 
generation college-bound, whose teachers see the potential, but that they haven’t 
had the opportunity yet, or they haven't — the family hasn’t quite achieved being a 
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college family yet. So, we are not taking students who are like your top 4.0s, 
we’re taking students whose teachers see a diamond in the rough, just so much 
potential. And we see that growth, you know, once we take 'em in as juniors. We 
meet on campus Saturday mornings, twice a month, and we just see how they 
evolve. It's just like seeing a flower bloom. Tt really is beautiful. 

And they go through a very rigorous process of admission. They go through an 
application that mimics the college application, essays, transcripts, there's a whole 
section for parents' questions, so that we know that we have the parental support, 
or the guidance, uh, guardian's support, and then there's an interview. The student 
needs to tell us why they should be selected to be part of the program. So, once 
they complete all of that, we only take about seventeen or eighteen students per 
year, very selective. One thing that I’m very proud of is that we've had, uh, we are 
walking into our tenth year with our recruits from this fall, and we've had our Mi 
Casa graduates, our Mi Casa participants, have been accepted at every single one 
of the Ivy League schools at this time. 


Yes, so we've had, uh — the last two full rides were to Yale and Harvard, so very 
proud of that. We have, uh, a large cohort of students who come here, to UNCW. 
Another large cohort at, uh, Chapel Hill and Charlotte, and then we have a couple 
just sporadics here at Appalachian State, um, UNC Greensboro, NC State, and a 
couple of out-of-state schools. But our hub, our center, is to make sure that we 
align our participants with the school that best fits them. Even though they are 
expected to apply to UNCW, we all hope that they will just come here. Uh, we do 
have students who are just — find themselves in love with other colleges, and their 
career tracks are better-aligned with other colleges, even though they're always 
gonna be a Seahawk, because they are a part of the Mi Casa program, but we take 
'em in, assuring them that we are gonna guide them through the process and 
support them in that last decision of making, um — choosing the school that best 
fits them. 

Was Mi Casa a program that you started? 

Um, yes. Well, I actually wrote — co-wrote the original grant, or supported the 
original grant writer, Dr. Eleni Pappamihiel and a couple of colleagues. Uh, she 
reached out to me while I was still in Pender County. Uh, so, but I give all credit 
to Dr. Eleni Pappamihiel for the initiative, and for doing all the work behind 
making this program flourish, and getting it rolling. Um, I was part of that as a 
Pender County employee because my students would have been able to 
participate as mentees, yes. 

And, um, it's been quite a journey. I’m so proud of all of them, not only my high 
schoolers that, you know, participate, but my mentors, my college mentors that 
give so much of themselves, you know, into the program, and our coordinators 
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who make the lesson plans, and the curriculum, and are ready to roll, and the 
parents, who have to come and go through orientation themselves, so it's a big, a 
big, um, choreography, it's a big program. Urn, it is modeled after the, uh, 
Scholar's Latina Initiative, which was started by UNC Chapel Hill, yes. 

Um, what's, um — what kind of guidance do you try to give to the students here, 
who are going to be mentors? 

Uh, students who are going to be mentors here must have completed one year of 
successful experience themselves, so they must have a baseline GPA, and a year 
completed. I advise them to not over-do themselves. And I always tell ’em, "You'd 
be surprised at how much you are gonna leam, and truly who is the winner out of 
this experience." The mentor, I feel, ends up gaining so much more than the 
mentee. They see themselves evolve as leaders, they see themselves reach out to 
seek information, to find information, they see themselves becoming that role 
model that maybe they didn’t realize they were, but they really are. They are so 
resourceful, they have to be creative; they also have to be very nurturing, while 
also being — setting expectations of their mentees. So tough love, depending on 
the personality of the mentor, but they're there to also keep up with their mentee's 
progress, so if the mentee missed a meeting, or then is not responding to how are 
things going, or how are your schoolings going, or if they’re just having senioritis, 
whatever it may be, they also have to be there to lift the student up and to keep 
pushing them through. So, it's just the note of you'd be surprised ads to who is 
really gonna grow, and who is really gonna develop here, into being the mentor, 
uh, I think surprises, you know, themselves, they surprise themselves as to how 
much they have evolved through giving so much of themselves to the program, 
yeah. 


Um, what do you think your biggest challenge has been in this current position? 

Hm. I feel like the biggest challenge that I've had in this position is seeing the, 
um, the population grow at the rate that it has. When I became director here, we 
had under — just a little over four hundred or so Hispanic students on campus. 
Now giving any semester, give or take, a thousand students, and we continue to 
operate with, um, with not much change in the resources that are available to us, 
you know, since I started here. So, that’s just caused me to be very creative, 
resourceful, you know, reach out to community partners or on-campus partners 
for collaborations, co-sponsorships, things of that sort, um, grant writing, even if 
it’s a small mini-grant. But just looking at how can I best use the limited resources 
that we have. And all of us, so a huge hit, you know, with the recession, we 
definitely lost a lot in the recession, and we haven’t been able to quite recover 
from that, I feel. So, that’s been the biggest, the biggest piece, just seeing that we 
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have a growing population and that the resources haven’t quite, uh, kept up with 
that growth. 

On the flip side of that, I feel that the growing population and just the name that 
we have made for ourselves has also increased the support that we have, so I feel 
that this campus has always been a very welcoming campus to Centro Hispano 
and the mission behind it and the students, uh, that make that, uh, that Center 
really come alive, so that's been — I think it's been teamwork as far as support 
goes. But I don’t feel like I'm the only one that is going through that challenge of 
the growth and the limited resources. We are a growing campus. Gosh, I wouldn't 
know how many students we were when I first landed, uh, as an employee here. 
I'm guessing thirteen, maybe twelve, maybe less than that, but we’re aiming to be 
twenty thousand next year, 2020. So, it's just been fast growth, and, you know, 
trying to keep up the quality of the programs that we have, with just a high need, 
yes. 

Brooks: What would you say overall for your career has been your biggest challenge? 

Segovia: My career — hmm. My biggest challenge for my career. Uh, I think, two-fold, um, 

going through school as a full-time employee, I went through the entire doctorate 
program here at UNCW while I was director already. And, yeah, the directorship, 
even though we are, you know, salaried employees, uh, supposed to be putting in 
forty hours a week; that is simply not what happens. You know, there are weeks 
that you're pulling fifty hours plus, depending on what programming we have, and 
trying to juggle, um, my studies in the doc program, plus my family life, my two 
daughters, who at the time were still very young, that was definitely, uh, one of 
the toughest things that I've ever done. I’m very grateful and just very fortunate 
that I had such a supportive husband, uh, who managed most of the pieces of my 
family life so that I could focus both on week and school. But in retrospect, 
honestly, I don’t know how I did it. I had a tremendous support system here on 
campus, not just from my supervisor at the time, Dr. Jose Hernandez, but from my 
mentor, Tony Puente, that I mentioned, and from my, my coworkers, you know, 
Chris Montero and my student leaders who were — they could read me like a book 
[laughs]. You know, on tough days they would leave nice notes and say, "Hey, 
you can do this!" Kinda flipping the roles, you know, knowing that I was a 
student at the time, as well. 

[ 01 : 45 : 01 ] 

But tremendous support that allowed me to finish the marathon when I wanted to 
throw in the towel [laughs], you know. And then, seeing that I'm here now, in this 
position, for ten years, um, and the daily activities that we have, and the load that 
we carry, uh, the programming expectations, or the need of the students, or 
whatever it is, the outreach from the community, we are all over the place, and 
just haven't really taken the time to inventory how much we’ve grown and 
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actually putting it in an organized fashion that brings together the extent of the 
work that we're doing and the extent of the outreach that we have. I feel — yeah, 
we have an annual report, and we try to bring the highlights in it, but the essence 
of what we're doing gets lost, and so that's been a challenge and I feel like I am 
getting ready to just face that right now, to truly take time to take a step back and 
see, Whoa, this is everything that we’re doing. And it's time to, uh, to put it in 
writing, to inventory this, and see whether this is sustainable or not, and decide 
what stays, what goes, uh, and what is it that we can do to take Centro Hispano 
and the mission to the next level. 

I don’t know that anything is gonna take us to the high that we had in being 
recognized by President Obama, and actually getting to meet him and be 
recognized at the White House for the work that we're doing, both as a Centro 
Hispano hub and also for the Mi Casa program. You know, uh, this was 2015, 
where we were recognized as a bright spot, under the White House, um, it’s like 
White House Initiative for the Excellency in Education of Hispanics*. So, it was 
the bright spot in education and also the commitment to action, the recognitions 
that we had. So I feel like I've kinda come down from that cloud, and it's time to 
just do an inventory - what is it, how have we grown, and let's put our ducks in a 
row to take the program to the next level. Stronger and more organized and 
sustainable way. Very much because of what I mentioned, you know, we have 
limited resources, and so how can we make the biggest impact, given what is 
accessible to us. Yes. 

Brooks: What did you get your doctorate in? 

Segovia: It's Educational Leadership and Administration. 

Brooks: And why did you feel like that was what you wanted to — not — why did you feel 

like a doctorate was what you wanted to earn? 

Segovia: Uh, why did I feel that the doctorate in that area, or the doctorate — 

Brooks: No, just in general. Well, I mean I'm guessing, just thinking with — I think you 

probably knew how — that it was gonna be pretty difficult, so why did you aim for 
a doctorate when you had so much else going on? I guess that's the question. 

Segovia: Oh, sure. I think it's, uh, rooted in just my family, the expectations of achieving 

the absolute cusp of anything that you can achieve. And I have, I think, my 
grandma to thank for that. This is my mother's mother — my father's mother. I'm 
sorry, the Segovia side — my father's mother, who had a house full of sons, and 
out of nine children, one daughter, and said — announced early on, to my 
grandpa, the general, that his daughter was also gonna get to be whatever her 
brothers, or beyond. So, she was not gonna be home chopping onions and cooking 
soup. She was gonna go to school and be everything that she wanted and beyond. 

* White House Initiative on Educational Excellence for Hispanics 
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And so that was passed down to me in one way, shape, or form, and it has stuck 
with me. I am not the first Dr. Segovia in my family, I'm counting six or seven 
right now, and that's just stayed. 

[ 01 : 50 : 02 ] 

Why not? As an employee I had free tuition, so that's an available resource to me. 
I — even though I am a teacher, and I love my teaching seat, and my mentoring 
hat, there's no hat that I love more than being a student. I love to be a student, and 
my students teach me every day. So I thoroughly enjoy the program and learning, 
I enjoy my teachers here on campus, and every teacher that I've had — some of 
’em made me cry, and said, "Scratch this and start all over," but to them I owe just 
the — what I've attained. The caliber of the products that I could turn in and the 
writings, the research, all of that, because of the rigor that they had on me. So, 
yes, and that's kinda being passed down now to my students, my daughters 
included, so, yes. 

Brooks: Uh, well since you've kind of alluded to it, and since it's a big part of the project 

that I'm working on, talking about being a woman, um, and the question I like to 
ask everyone is what challenges you've — or, do you feel like you've felt, you've 
faced any challenges due to being a woman in your career? 

Segovia: I feel that the first challenge that I faced being a woman in my career was not 

until I became a mother. Um, just having to juggle parenting. Having to request 
leave. Deciding between my children or my career, which I ended up facing that, 
and at one point chose my children, and took a leave of absence from the schools. 
Having to justify postpartum care, ‘cause I had a complicated delivery, and, um, 
having to expose myself and my body at the level that it had to be exposed in the 
documents that I had to submit to human resources, so that they would, again, 
consider me taking additional leave postpartum because what was the nonn was 
simply not enough for my condition. But I felt, um, I felt, um, — what's the word 
— I know I used the word exposed, but demeaned, just that that was simply 
unnecessary to have to have sent, you know, documents about what my body had 
been through for an administrator to read and get to know me at that level. So, 
that was a thing that really — a couple of the times that my position as a woman 
led me to a challenge that maybe would not have been the case had I been a man. 

Otherwise, no. Otherwise, no. I feel that the same demeanor and the same 
mentality that, um, was — that we grew up with, of plowing through things, of 
putting a very strong face forward, of being just a strong soldier - not only a 
soldier, a strong officer, a strong general in my house - gave me a loud voice, and 
actually literally [laughs]. My daughters tell me that I speak with a loud voice. 
And so that's how I've learned to present myself in the public, to have a voice at 
the table, oftentimes when I may be the only person of my demographic. It's not 
unusual that I may be the only woman, the only ethnic minority, sometimes the 
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Segovia: 

Brooks: 


Segovia: 


only mother of young children at a table of executives or leaders, and I am not 
afraid to speak up, and to give my opinion, even if it is counter to what may be 
being discussed at the table. If I see that we have a way out, we have a window, 
we don’t have to give up on this, I'll definitely say it. 


But no, just in the times that I've had to put my family first, and that responsibility 
at the table and have to choose between them, had I felt that my role as a woman 
was the reason for the challenge, yes. Uh, maybe it is, maybe it would have been 
different, had I not had a supportive husband that lessened the times that I had to 
put my family at the table and say, "It's gonna be either family time or this." Urn, 
that may have been different. It doesn't mean that it didn’t hurt, you know, having 
— I’ve had to learn to put family first, because at times I had not. I have been very 
focused on my profession, very focused on my life outside of the home, knowing 
that my kids are cared for, ironically enough. I see that the populations that I've 
been serving, especially early on, was made up of children who needed so much, 
whose parents, as much as they wanted to give to them, were limited in what they 
could give them. In the meantime, I'm looking at my daughters, who have 
everything, anything they need, but maybe they just needed my time, right. 

So, I've had to learn how to balance that and realize that they also have needs that, 
even though we have a nice home and a supportive family, and they are in the 
route to college, sometimes it's just my time. They need my time and attention, so 
looking at that. But I know, and I do have colleagues who do feel that their role as 
women has led them to facing a lot of challenges and a lot of discrimination. 

From my end, the role of a woman hasn't been the core of the discrimination I 
have faced, I feel that - or the challenges -1 feel that my role as an immigrant has 
been the leading identity that has made me face some challenges, yes. 

So it seems like — and this is just what I heard, so please correct me if I'm 
mistaken, but it seems like, for you, in terms of kind of being in a room where you 
might be the only woman, the only person of color, the only, you know, XYZ, it's 
just part of your personality to kind of face that challenge and put that strong face 
forward? 

Yes. 

What would you say, or what do you think about people who don’t have that kind 
of constitution, and that piece of their character? And I don’t know if it's like the 
"What kind of advice would you give?" I guess I’m just wondering, like, we can't 
all be like that, so how do you kind of see the world through the eyes of someone 
who might not be able to have that? 

Yes, well I think that there is a responsibility in all of us, not just women, but all 
of us, to lift each other up. So I believe in networking, in sisterhood, in 
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recognizing that yes, I may have this strong forward and this strong demeanor, but 
with that I need to — I need to use that to share some of that or encourage my 
sisters to start, little by little, even in baby steps, to start practicing speaking for 
themselves, uh, advocating for self. We are — I feel that we are the worst at 
advocating for self, so in the meantime, while we’re not ready to advocate for self, 
or for leaning in, then we have to do that for our partners, we have to do that for 
our colleagues and for our peers. So I may know that my colleague has a great 
idea, and say, "You know, like Rosa or Mary, I know you mentioned this, can you 
tell us a little bit more about that," so just kind of tossing, just kind of propping 
the opportunity for then, her to come in, you know. So just finding opportunities 
to lift the other up consciously, purposefully, uh, until the self gets to a 
comfortable position of maybe not being the loud voice in the room, but just 
being noticed at the table, or just having some kinda contribution, as minor as it 
may feel, but to be noted that you were present, and that your idea was validated. 

[ 02 : 00 : 36 ] 
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Sometimes it may take the partner or the colleague to prop it up and to say, "Hey, 
tell me more about that you were telling me in the hallway," and just cue it in 
until they do that on their own. Not at the height, like, highlight, but just to feel 
that they're a part of the table and comfortable with everyone. Yeah. 

Feels like it's a — can be a very subtle type of partnership? 

Yes, yes. And so, I say that also I was part of the BRIDGES Program. It is a 
leadership program for women administrators and faculty in the UNC system, and 
it is all women. All of us are sisters after the program. It is pretty intensive, four 
weekends in one semester, learning from women leaders and role models on 
different subjects, anywhere from walking up the tenure track, or walking up just 
whatever track you're on in your work, to self-care, to finding a coach, a mentor, 
how to do budgeting, or how to better budget for your administrative role, so 
many different topics that you can think of. But all of us learning from women 
who have been in our positions for some time and have now become leaders 
beyond us. And all of us lifting each other up, knowing — being true to whatever 
talents we have and what we’re strong at, knowing that we have some areas of 
growth in another, and your area of growth may be my talent, so we can kinda 
share and support each other that way. But realizing that sometimes a leader 
should — sometimes to be the leader can be a very lonely place, you find yourself 
being the only one, so we don't want that. We wanna lift people up while we are 
climbing, or whatever we’re — while we are trying to get to that goal, we’re also 
bringing people up with us. Yeah. 

That's great. Urn, can you tell me about going to the White House? 

Wow. So, the nomination process was a process like any other one. You see 
they’re doing a call for nominations for the different programs. We happened to fit 
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into two different categories. It took a lot of data collection, numbers, reports, you 
name it, lots of documents to be submitted. And I was just blown away when we 
get the email saying, "You can’t tell this to anybody because it has to be under a 
press release, but you are one of the programs that is being recognized by 
President Obama." We were the only university and the only program in North 
Carolina of its type. Mentoring program, nonprofit Juntos was also nominated, or 
selected, and they work with rural county public high schools. But the greatest 
thing was to actually receive the invitation from President Obama, yeah, with my 
name on it, saying, "The president 

[02:04:14][End of filel] [Beginning of file2] 

requests your, you know, your presence at the White House, and so and so, and so 
and so." And guest. So, my guest was my partner in crime in everything and 
anything Centro Hispano and Mi Casa, Chris Montero, who's been my colleague 
and my friend for the last, uh, seven years or so with Centro Hispano. So, I was 
very glad that I was able to bring him along because there's no way that we would 
have made it to the White House without his effort, you know, his genius behind 
a lot of what we do. So, going there was, uh, I had to kinda give ‘em my life, you 
know, give ‘em everything and anything about where I live, where I work, 
phones, so security, copy of passport, a bunch of stuff. And went through three 
different security gates, but once we were in it was just surreal to — for me and for 
Chris. He is an immigrant of Venezuela, we both came to the US when we were 
teenagers. So, to realize that we both left for similar reasons to try to attain the 
American dream, and to walk up those steps to the White House, and I caught him 
and just had like a moment of silence, if you wanna call it, just to thank Chris. I 
said, "Chris, I just wanna thank you for, you know, your partnership. There's no 
way that I would be walking these steps here without you, and all the work that 
you've done, and how we have — this has been truly a dance, of, uh, the work that 
we've done with our children here, with Mi Casa and with our students here at 
UNCW." But to be an immigrant and walk the steps of the White House was 
surreal. I would've never thought that I would've landed there out of my effort and 
out of giving to this country; does that make sense? [laughs] 

Yes. I really can’t quite put the words of what that meant to be there, and to be 
surrounded by colleagues who are doing the same work, and no doubt that room 
was majority immigrant. Um, I'm sure, doing the work that I'm doing for very 
similar reasons and very similar backgrounds. And to hear the words of the 
President, who was very inspiring. And it's just, he has this aura of just optimism 
and a caring nature, in front of a very firm mission and motivation for our youth 
at the time to move forward and to achieve the dreams that they never thought 
they could, yes. So, yeah, very inspiring. 

Brooks: Was it, um, was it, like, all like a bit of a ceremony, where he spoke with — to you 

and everyone and — 
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Yes, so this was during Hispanic Heritage Month, the last day of Hispanic 
Heritage Month, so they strategically brought all the Spanish — all the leaders in 
the Latino community who were working for the same mission. So yes, he had a 
few words to congratulate all of the award winners, and there — one of the 
keynote, or the keynote speaker, was a student who is a DACA [Deferred Action 
for Childhood Arrival] recipient. I don’t know what university she was attending, 
but she was a college student how was able to stay in the country because of that, 
uh, Deferred Action for Childhood Arrival benefit she had received through 
President Obama. So it was very inspiring to see that, uh, that benefit was being 
put to good use, and the immigrants that are DACA recipients are actually making 
the best of their lives here in the US while they can be here. Yes. 

Yeah. Did you get to meet him one-on-one? 

I did not get to meet him one-on-one other than just kinda shake his hand at the 
end of his speech. 

Yeah. 


Segovia: 

Brooks: 
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Segovia: 

Brooks: 
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[00:04:59] 
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Yes. 

I guess that's — 

So yes. [both laughing] 

It's what you'd expect, I think. 
Yes. 

But that's still amazing. 

Yes. 

That's really great. 

Uh-huh. 


Urn, so you mentioned, um, DACA and the student, and I remember that when 
you had filled out this form ' I had you list a few things that you might wanna talk 
about, so, if you — I’m gonna let you take a look because some of it I know we 
have talked about, but I'm not sure if anything on that list will kind of spur 
anything. 

Sure. 


t Pre-Interview Questionnaire form 
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'Cause I have, I have some wrap-up questions, but also I wanna talk about 
anything on there that we haven’t touched on. 

Sure. Yes, so, I mentioned DACA because we do have a number of students in the 
public school, the public university system that are DACA recipients. At this 
point the UNC system has no way of codifying them or counting them because 
they’re not a demographic bracket in our intake forms. So they would fall under a 
category of "non-resident alien." That word's still being used, non-resident alien, 
but that category has, uh, many sub-categories, or many types of demographics 
that would fall into that. For example, um, if you were a refugee pending 
residency, uh, you would fall into non-resident alien. If you were an immigrant 
with a U visa, which is a visa for victims of assault, uh, you are still pending 
residency. Even though you have a visa, you're in limbo, so you would fall into 
that. If you had a diplomatic, uh, passport, or diplomatic access, for example, the 
children of the Mexican consulate officers, they would fall into that. And if you 
simply have no documentation, if you’re here without authorization, and you have 
nothing to show, you would fall into that. If you had DACA, if you had Deferred 
Action for Childhood Arrival benefit, and you actually had employment 
authorization, and a Social Security card, and a driver’s license, you still don’t 
have residency, and so you fall into non-resident alien. So, at this point the UNC 
system has no way of tracking our Deferred Action students. 

Uh, my personal opinion is that that's a very strategic, um — there's a very 
strategic reason as to why we don’t count for them. Um, to not account for them 
also means that we cannot respond for them, were they to be — were we to have a 
request from immigration, for example. Were they to — not that they are allowed, 
because I don’t think that they are - but were they to say, "Hey, I need you to 
disclose who your DACA students are, or who your undocumented students are." 
We have no way of producing such document because we’re not counting them, 
okay? On the flip side of that, not recognizing them in our policy also doesn’t give 
us a window to start negotiating in-state tuition for them, or to truly have numbers 
that show growth and increased need for advocating for in-state tuition for them. 
Or for additional resources for them, meaning that they're not eligible for federal 
student aid, so can we find other resources for them. 

So, um, that is the current situation of the DACA student in the UNC system. 

They disclose to us once they get to know us on a one-to-one basis, if we have a 
trusting relationship with them, students on their own will let us know that they 
are DACA recipients. And then at that point we can direct them to scholarships 
that do not require citizenship or residency. Some of those may be scholarships by 
private donors at our university or outside the university, but yes, all of them 
would be from private donors who are okay with, um, disseminating the funds to 
non-residents or non-citizens. So, in the meantime we have a hub online to just 
have scholarships like that, and the students have creative support systems within 
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themselves; I feel like I have to do a better job to have a structured resource 
system for DACA students. What I am aware of is that UNC-Wilmington has the 
fastest growing enrollment of non-resident aliens. So that tells me just by what 
I'm observing, right, and our DACA students kind of coming out of that closet, 
that we have a number of DACA students. I would estimate that UNCW would 
have a couple of hundred. 

[00:09:55] 

Again, that would be coded under the non-resident alien. But there's a lot of work 
to be done with DACA. Right now, there is a proposed bill for North Carolina for 
DACA students to have in-state tuition. However, I don’t see that it has a strong 
support right now. It's not the first time, there's been a number of bills pushed 
through, but just the support hasn’t quite been there. Mm, yeah. 

And then on cultural literacy, uh, part of the role of any diversity officer at a 
university, on whatever the setting would be, in a hospital or a corporate world, is 
to continue to expand the cultural literacy of the community that we serve. So, for 
example, doing workshops on, um, micro-aggressions, or this is what things look 
like from the lens of this community, with the LGBT community, doing the safe 
zone trainings, for example. So, what I find myself saying is that the fact that I am 
of Hispanic background, I consider myself Latina, that doesn't mean that I am the 
expert in everything and anything Latina, or that, you know, my student here can 
speak for the Latinas of the world, you kn ow. She is her, and that's her 
experience. And she still has to learn a lot more about the great, great diversity 
within the Latin American world, the Latinx world. But I do encourage students 
to start making their way into spaces that may not be comfortable, or as 
comfortable, to them, so that they begin exploring those areas. So, for our 
students, you know, to start navigating our African American Center, for 
example, or African American Center programming. To start going into spaces 
that they originally might not feel comfortable with, spend some time, learn about 
the culture, so that at some point alter on, you can say, "Yeah, okay, I'm not of 
this culture, but I understand, and I feel that I also have commonalities with them, 
and I cannot — I'm not just walking in here blindly, not knowing anything about 
this community." 

So, become comfortable with uncomfortable spaces, and I often say that cultural 
literacy in the new foreign language. We need to continue to leam more about 
cultures that are not our own, and of course develop our own as well. You know, I 
call it the Latino tank. Our students that come here and identify as Hispanic or 
Latino, uh, they may be of that ethnic background just by birth, or the 
environment, but they may not have lived it, they may not have been exposed to 
what it means to be Latinx, or the culture behind it. So, we try to promote cultural 
opportunities for them to continue developing that if they have not been exposed 
to it, or they continue to learn about that. And I try to explain to the majority 
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population, we are, UNC-Wilmington, we continue to be a predominantly white 
institution, you know, so it's like, "What’s in it for me, in cultural literacy?" And 
it's like, Well, you need to, uh, be marketable, you need to be, you know, culture- 
confident when you go in to work with diverse teams. You know, it does no good 
for you for you to be the best at information security, or the best nurse, when I 
cannot put you in a diverse setting and you don’t know how to handle that. So, the 
more you dive into cultural literacy and learning about cultures that are different, 
or groups that are different from you, the better off you will be in, uh, your 
professional setting when the time comes, so yeah, that's what I meant. 

And on census 2020,1 know that there' a whole — we're debating whether or not 
we’re gonna have enough funds, and the resources to launch census 2020; 
regardless, I expect North Carolina to be, uh, in the top three in the nation, as far 
as Hispanic population growth, so that's why I wrote tat there. I, um, last census 
we were sixth in the nation as far as growth, and I expect it to be in the top three. 
More so because there's a huge push for everybody to be accounted whether they 
have documentation or not, and really pout themselves out there. I know there's a 
fear of, Oh, I'm not documented, I don’t wannabe counted and I don’t want to be 
here, but there's a lot of nonprofits and advocacy organizations that are really 
pushing for everybody to be counted, as it should be. But we suspect that at the 
census 2010, the last one we had, um, as much as maybe a quarter of our 
population in the Latino community was not accounted for because of that very 
fear of disclosing their legal status, so we hope that that's not gonna happen this 
time. We can only push as much as we can to encourage all communities to make 
themselves count, so yes. 

[00:15:19] 

Brooks: Um, from your experience in North Carolina — I know you said a lot of the 

students that you've worked with have been bom here, but I’m curious about, like, 
where their families come from, and if there are certain populations. So, like, 
you're from Peru, you said, and your coworker is from Venezuela; are there any 
specific, like, groups of communities that come from different places in Latin 
America that are — have like, stronger roots here? 

Segovia: Yes, well, in the center of North Carolina, our Mexican community is our largest 

community as far as national background. Locally, we have a large population of 
Oaxacan-Mixteco community. Oaxaca is one of the most southern states in 
Mexico that is the source of a lot of our migrant — our former migrant families 
that have come to the southeastern region of North Carolina. Uh, they — we have 
seen, uh, almost like small towns lift and replant here in North Carolina. So, going 
back to some of the towns in Oaxaca, they're deserted. Maybe only grandma and 
grandpa, just a couple of the elders are staying, and the rest of the population has 
literally just replanted and moved. Maybe it started with an uncle who had three 
brothers, and then the three brothers came, who brought three more, or three 
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cousins, and next you know, the actual village is now being replicated here in 
North Carolina. So, um, this is Oaxaca, and because of that we actually focus our 
study abroad, the study abroad that we do every year through Centro Hispano, to 
the state of Oaxaca. So, we are taking, this year, twenty-five students from the 
Spanish department, including about eight or so who have Hispanic roots, to learn 
more about the culture of the people of Oaxaca. 

Um, the Mixteco community that live here in North Carolina - Mixteco is their 
native language, and so a lot of the — especially the older ones, are learning 
Spanish and English at the same time once they land here, so it's really 
interesting. We had a lot of community outreach during, um, the relief efforts 
post-Hurricane Florence. So, we work with a lot of the Rocky Point community, 
which would have been the original hub for a lot of our community working in 
the fields here. And so I was able to get a grant for four of our students who 
worked in the relief efforts post-Hurricane Florence, who worked with our 
Oaxacan communities in Rocky Point, to now travel with me to Oaxaca, to learn 
more about the culture, see the roots of that, see why people migrate, and be able 
to come back home and serve our community better, and at a deeper level, and, 
you know, understand, saying, Yes, now I get it, I’ve been there, and I understand 
why, you know, the culture is the way that it is, and what you mean, you know, 
when you say this. So, it's really interesting. 

Yeah. 

But, um, I've been very fortunate that, uh, I've had a lot of my Oaxacan and 
Mixteco students, formerly from Pender County, and some from New Hanover 
County, actually be students here at UNCW now. So, that's been super interesting. 
We have a reception for graduates at the end of every semester, and last year we 
had our first address to the parents in Mixteco. It was beautiful, and, uh, I hope to 
continue to see more of that, yes. 

Wow. 

Yes. 

Um, do you think — do you see yourself ever leaving North Carolina? 

Hm. Not for long, [laughs] No, North Carolina, I think, has the best of both 
worlds, of all worlds. I just — I love the geographic location of it, uh, the 
geography of it. I love that I am by the coast. You know, being born and raised in 
Fima, I’ve always been by the water. I don’t know if being a Pisces has anything 
to do with it, but, um, being by the ocean is always something that has called my 
name. 
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Even though I've lived in Boone, North Carolina for a little bit, and we always go 
back; that’s our family vacation spot, and I love the mountains, this area continues 
to be what calls my name, and I love that we are in the center of the country. You 
know, we can go up to Washington in just six hours, go down to Charleston in 
five, or less than that. Uh, you know, and be able to get right on 1-40 and 95 and 
be nowhere — be everywhere in no time. So, I love it. I love the weather too. It's 
not too hot, too cold. And it's become home. I've traveled, and I continue to travel. 
Sometimes when I see myself in other places, I realize, Hmm. Home is really 
nice! [laughs] Wrightsville Beach is the best beach I've ever seen. When I'm down 
in, I don’t know, the Caribbean or Mexico, somewhere else and realize how 
fortunate I am to have landed, just by chance, and by virtue of that, you know, 
long relationship back in '68 between my grandma and Martha Duncan, to have 
landed in Wilmington and to call this area now my home. No, I wouldn't trade it 
for anything. So, leaving North Carolina, maybe for something professional for a 
few years if needed, if the opportunity came, but I would find myself coming back 
here. 

Yeah. Urn, how do you define success? 

Oh. Define success. By setting your mind on a goal and trusting that you are 
giving all your effort, reaching out to all your resources, doing it for the right 
reason, and trying your absolute best to get there. Realizing that you don’t have 
the power to promise that you're gonna get there, or the assurance that you're 
gonna get there, but just trusting the journey, uh, the journey and the exercise of 
getting to the goal that you’re trying to achieve. Yes, I think it's knowing that — 
being able to truly answer "yes" when you ask yourself the question, "Did I give it 
my all?" And, uh, with all the resources that I had available to it and being able to 
answer "yes" with a smile on your face. [Brooks laughs] Yes. 

That's great. Urn, what do you think is a definition, your definition of a notable 
woman? 

Urn, a notable woman, um, is someone who is making an impact, or makes impact 
for a greater good. That, um, has passion behind what she does, and is ready to 
face whatever challenges may come her way for the purpose of getting to a goal 
that she feels is worth it, just, and for the greater good. Who may stumble, but 
pick herself, or allow others to pick her up, to continue fighting for or working for 
whatever she feels is a worthy cause, that extends beyond her own person. Yes. 

Okay. Is there anything we haven’t discussed that you'd like to talk about? 

We’re good. 

Okay. Let me just take a quick look before I shut off the recorder, but I think 
that’s — yep. Okay. Alright, thank you. 

Thank you. 
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Yeah. 


[00:25:07] 

End of Interview 
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